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ABSTRACT 


This study attempts to provide empirical data which will 
show how and to what extent specific styles of leadershiv 
may maximize the performance and retention of units within 
the Navy. The study focuses upon a sample of twenty com- 
parable destroyers and frigates within the Pacific Fleet. 
Leadership-style data were collected from the first and 
second officers in command of these units (CO and XO) by 
means of Fleishman's Leadership Opinion Questionnaire (1L0Q), 
a self administering inventory which measures two important 
dimensions of leadership behavior: consideration, relating 
to the leader's degree of socio-emotional emphasis; and 
structure, relating to the leader's degree of task-reiated 
emphasis. These leadership-style data were compared with 
Six Measures of unit erffectivenss: overall mission readiness 
(OVL), personnel readiness (PER), supply readiness (SUP), 
equipment readiness (EQP), training readiness (TNG). and 
retention (RET). These measures were collected for a six 
month period in which the CO and XO of each unit nad functioned 
as a "dual leadership" team. 

The results of this study indicate that the CO either 
tends to perform both the task-related and socio-emotional 
functions, or the CO and XO appear to divide these functions, 
with the CQ performing the socio-emotional function, and the 
XO performing the task-related function. The results also 


indicate that the leadership styles of the CO and XO appear 
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to exert the most influence upon overall mission readiness 
and retention, while unit training readiness appears to be 
unrelated to the leadership style of either the CO or XO. 
More Specifically, the task-related emphasis of both the 

CO and XO was found to have a significant positive correla- 
tion with overall unit readiness. Further analysis indicated 
that the CO's task-related emphasis has a significant 
positive correlation with unit personnel readiness, while 
the task-related emphasis of the XO has a Significant posi- 
tive correlation with both unit supply and equipment readi- 
ness. Finally, the socio-emotional emphasis of the CO, 

and to a lesser extent the xO, was found to have a signifi- 
cant positive correlation with unit retention. These re- 
sults suggest that units are likely to be most effective 
with respect to performance and retention when the first 
and second in command are high in both the socic-emoticnal 


and task-related dimensions. 
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I. “ENPROBUCTION 


"When men lose trust and confidence in those who lead, 
order disintegrates into chaos, and purposeful ships 
Hae uUncontrollaple dereirvers.* 
The Wal? Street Journal, 14 May 1952 
As long as there have deen leaders, man has attempted to 
identify and describe the characteristics which differenti- 
ate the leader from his followers. Altnough early studies 
of leadership may be found in Plato's Republic and Confuscius 
Analects, the first empirical studies of leadership were not 
published until the beginning of the twentieth century 
Weitedler, 1967). Throughous this century, osehavioral sci- 
entists and reSearcners nave attempted to define leadershin, 
identify leadership functions, and determine the characteris- 
Biles of effective leadership. Leadership has teen studied 
mm relationship to the vhysical and psychological traits of 
the leader, the situation and environment, and the psycho- 
logical characteristics of the leader’s follcwers. The 
growing importance or the study of leadership was aptiy 


expressed by Stouffer in 1949: 


"There are few Practical problems facing Social science 
more important than the study of leadership." 


Mmaeview of this importance, it 1S ironic that we probably 
Know more about the landscape of the moon, or of the contours 
of the deepest depths of the oceans, than we know about the 
dynamics of leadership. 

For the United States Armed Forces in general, and more 
Specificaily, for the Department of the Navy, the study of 
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leadership has emerged as of critical importance. The Navy's 
involvement in the study of leadership may be traced to 

August of 1946, when Congress authorized the creation of 

the Office of Naval Research (ONR). Many prominent dehavioral 
Scientists and researchers have made significant contribdu- 
tions to the study of leadersnip while operating under grants 
from this office. Among these, we find research by Lewin 
91947), Hemphill, Stogdill, and Shartle (19428), Campbell 
(1956), Fleishman (1957), and Fiedler (1967). 

Unfortunately, the Navy has been singularly unsuccessful 
in utilizing this vast wealth of leadership research tcewards 
the development of a standardized, Navy-wide program of 
feadership training. In view of this lack of training, i+ 
is not surprising that the serious racial incidents avtoard 
mnie aircraft carriers Constellation and Kitéyhawk in 1970 
were found to be directly attribdutacle to inerfective leader- 


ship.+ 


In the chaotic aftermath of these incidents, ‘the 
Navy eventually developed the Leadership and Managemen* 
Training (IMT) and the Leadership and Management Develorment 
(IMD) programs. These programs were designed to improve 

the effectiveness of leadership threughout the Navy by ex- 


posing officers and petty officers to contemporary theories 


and concepts of leadership effectiveness. 





, 
“Report by the Special Subcommittee on Disciplinary Problems 
in the U.S. Navy of the Committee on Armed Services, 1973. 
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In spite of these training programs, leadership remains 
the most critical and time-sensitive problem facing the 
Navy. As the Soviet Navy continues to grow in scope and 
power, Spiraling costs and budget cutbacks continue “o re- 
duce the quality and quantity of our Naval forces. As our 
Manpower resources have steadily grown more scarce, attri- 
tion and desertion rates within the Navy have increased at 


an alarming rate, while no appreciable gains nave been made 


in retention. If we are to erfectively manage nese dwindlin 


resources, we must improve leadership within all 


the Navy. The Chief of Naval Operations recently empnasized 


e . e 
t 


this need for improved leadershiv erfectiveness within the 
Navy: 


"The margin of superiority at sea our Navy can achieve 
Over any potential future enemy may well be Founded in 
the demonstrated leadership and management competence 
Or OUT “Officers, MoeuLy OLflcersa. and Cr72.ians..) 2on- 
temporary problems involving retention, crisis manage- 
ment, disciplinary rates, attrition, and workine 
e€onditions..:-can be closely correlated to individual 
and organizational leadership and management proclem 
Poll ae 


-* Q) 


The ability cf our leaders to meet this crallenge is iargesy 
dependent upon the erfectiveness or leadersnid training Dro- 
grams such as LMT and LMD. 

The purpose of this study is to attempt to improve the 
quality and effectiveness of leadership throughout the Navy 
by providing empirical data showing how and to what extent 


Specific styles of leadership may maximize vcoth unit per- 


Ss 


formance and versonnel retention. The study focuses uvon 


a sample of twenty comparable navai surface combatant units 
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led by a "dual leadership team" consisting of a commanding 
Brficer (CO) and executive officer (XO). A leadership 
style inventory was mailed to botn the CO and XO of each 
of these units. This inventory provided a measure of two 


important dimensions of leader behavior: the degree of 


Poask-related and socilo=-emotional orientation. These leader- 


ship data were then compared with six measures of unlt ef- 


O 
2 
o 
D 
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fectiveness: overall mission readiness (OVL), vers 


readiness (PER), supply readiness (SUP), equipment readines 


— 
4 

ne 
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(FQP), training readiness (TNG) and retention (RET 
procedures uSed in this study will be deScribed in greater 
detail in Chapter Three of this paper. Sefore describding 
these procedures, however, 1% 1S necessary to briefly 
review contemporary leadership research which relates <o 


Shis study. 
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Ti. Ee OF Re ieee 


Stogdill (1974) has compiled an exhaustive review cof 


leadership theories and concepts. This chapter, which draws 


extensively from Stogdill's work, provides a brief over- 
view of contemporary leadership research as it relates *o 


mils study. 


m. DEFINITIONS AND CONCEPTS CF LEADERSAIP 

As a Start, what 1s meant by the term leadersnip? 4 
review of the literature reveals hundreds or definiticns of 
leadership. Stogdill (1974) nas organized these definitior 
into twelve perspectives of leadersm@p: as a Focus 3F grou 
processes, as personality and its effects, as the art of 
inducing compliance, as the exercise of influence, as an 
act or behavior, aS a form of persuasion, as a Dower re- 


lation, aS an instrument of goal achievement, as the effect 


mM oilmceractlon, aS a divterenuiatved role, as the 271. esazicn 
of structure, and aS a MeaSure or effectiveness. A repre- 


Sentitive definition for eacn of these perspectives is 
Vided in Table 2-1. While these definitions scmewhat limit 
Our perspective of leadership, tney are by no means ail in- 
Clusive; for leadership emoraces each of these perspectives 


as well as others. 
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TABLE 2-1 


DEFINITIONS OF LEADERSHIP 


Leadership as a focus of group process: 


"The leader serves aS a Primary agent for the 
déterminatlon Of 2roun Structure, @roucv acmes- 
Phere, group goals, group ideology, and grou 
actlvitlecs. 


a" 


Krec CrUteseeeld, Teed 
K h and Crut ld, 194 
Leadership as versonality and its effects: 


"A social process involving a number c2 peocl 
in mental contact in whicn one person assumes 
dominance over the others." 

Bogardus, 1934 


Leadership as the art of inducing ccmpliance: 


"The ability, based on the vdersonal qu 
the leader, to elicit the followers' r 
a broad range of matters." 

Etzioni, 1965 


Leadership as the exercise of inzluence: 


"Attempts at interpersonal influence, directed 
tThnoucgh the COmmMuUniLcaclons wurecess, BOwards tie 
attainment of some goal or goals." 

Fleishman, 1974 


Leadership as an act or bderavior: 


"The Darticular acts in which the lead 
in the course of directing and coordin 
work of his group members." 

Fiedler, 1967 


™ (WD 
ct 
} de 
i 


Leadership as a form of persuasion: 
"The activity of persuading people to cooperate 


in the achievement of a common objective." 
KOOMts and =O Bowell, 1955 
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7. Leadership as a power relation: 


"When the goal of one member, A, 1s that of 

changing another, B, or when B's cnange in Dde- 

havior will reward A or reinforce A's benavior, 

A's effort to obtain the goal is leadership." 
Bass, 1960 


8. Leadership as an instrument of goal achievement: 


"The human factor which binds a group together 
and motivates 1t towards its goals." 
K. Davis, 1962 


9. Leadership as the effect of interaction: 


COMNtrO2S Auman -enerey in tite puesus t,o 
common cause." 
rigors, 1935 


10. Leadership as a dizferentiated role: 


"A role within the scheme of relavzions...derined 
Dy. reciprocal expectations Secveen whe leader and 
the other members." 

Sherit 2nd. Shem, Lec 


me. Leadership as the initiation of structure: 
UTDeG IML bleayien amd Maimtenance 0: S.wnuwecaremn 
expectation and interacr en. 
Stogdill, 1959 
12. Leadership as a measure of effectiveness: 
"The Contribution of a Si ven -22di 7 1aual*s*srouD 
effectiveness, mediated througn the direct in- 


fiilvjence Of OtGners racher waar Ainsel:.” 
Camptell, 1956 
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B. CONTEMPORARY THEORIES OF LEADERSHIP 

Over the past three decades, leadership has deen ex- 
tensively analyzed from many different perspectives. aA 
review of the literature suggests that these studies tend 
to fall within one of four theoretical approacnes to 


leadership: 


wm )-Trait theeriess- early 1900's tosthevoresent, 

2.) Behavioral theories - late 1940's tothe dsresent. 

3.) Situational theories - late 1950's to the vresent. 

ty.) Dual leadership thecries - early 1960's <0 @ife Dresent 


iy sat Vireo mues 

The trait theories of the early 1940's attear to nave 
Svolved from the “great.man"” theories of leadersniv (26n2ecca, 
eouch, and Bailes, 1954) which sough® Bo account fcr Gne emer- 
Bence Of leadership. ‘TPnese traic theories acvemo. [0 idenas 2; 
the physical and vsvchclogical attrioutes which dirferentiate 
leaders from followers. These attributes inciude the leader's 
Paysical characteristics, social dackerotnd, imtellizerce 
amd ability, personality, and task and socialLy zselaved 
characteristics. Stogdill (1974) reviewed 153 studies of 
leadership dating from 1948 to 1970. Traits which were found 
fe Nave a significant poSitive correlation with leadership in 
ten or more of the studies are summarized in Tadle 2-2. The 
mesults of Stogdill’s analysis suggest that interpersonal 
Skills, dominance, self confidence, and intellizence are ax- 
tributes which frequently characterize the effective leader. 

Despite these findings, the trait approach has been 
largely unsatisfactory. Stogdill (1974) points out that the 


trait approach has been of little value in leadership selection 
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LEADERSHIP TRAITS 1948-1970 (163 STUDIES) 


Trait Number Of Studie 
Eel ee wasm COUN 
Significant 


Sociability, interpersonal skills Sie 
Ascendance, dominance a: 
Self confidence 22 
Intelligence 25 
Activity, energy 24 
Achievement drive, desire to excell tae 
Social status 19 
Dreave Tor responsi dilicy 17 
Administrative abilities ve 
Fluency of speech LD 
Emotional balance, control 14 
Education i4 
Independence, non-conformity 13 
Task orlentation 13 
Priginality, creativity 13 
Knowledge eZ 
Agressiveness, assertiveness 12 
Adjustment, normality 11 
Enterprise, initiative EO 


Source: Stogdill, 1974 
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because many traits appear to differentiate leaders from 
followers, the traits demanded ina leader vary from one 
Situation to the next, and because the trait approach fails 
to consider the interaction between the leader and nis fol- 
lowers. Moreover, there appears to ve little agreement among 
behavioral researchers as to whicn leadershid traits are 
predominant. Gibb (1954) points out that the many studies 


of leadership traits have failed to find any consistenz 
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pattern which characterizes th 
does concede that the lack of consistent correlation cetween 
Beaders and leadership tralts does:nmot necessariiy *7d:ca ze 
that none exists. AS of yet, nowever, this correlation nas 
not been established. 

2. Benavioral Theories 

By the late 1940's, the emphasis of leadershnizc re- 

Search had begun to shift from the study of leadersnir traits 
to the study of leadership benavior, or style. These te- 
havioral theories attempt to establish a relationship te- 
tween the leader’s erfectiveness and his tenavior patterns. 


These patterns have been found to de relatively consisten 


af 


” 


and enduring over time. Ina study of twenty Naval cifficers, 
eecogdill, Scott, and Jaynes (1956) found a siznificant tendency 
for patterns of leadership behavior to te transferred from 

one position to another. Borgotta (1964), Borg and Tupvdes 
(1958), and Blake, Mouton, and Fruchter (1954), found con- 
Siderable consistency of behavior in the same leader verforn- 


ing in different groups with varying tasks. 
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Over the past three decades, the majority of leader- 
ship research has been devoted to identifying and clarify- 
ing the critical dimensions of leadersnip benavior. A 
summary of the major studies in leadership benavior is vro- 
vided in Tables 2-3 through 2-5. Although hundreds of di- 
mensions have been identified, factor analytic studies 
(Halpin and Winer, 1957; Stogdill, 1974) indicate that two 
critical dimensions consistently cnaracterize leadersnip 
Menavyior. The first dimension is composed o=. democrat ec, 
Permissive, follower-orlented, Darticipative, and consider- 
ate patterns of behavior whicn appear to relate tc the lead- 
er's socio-emotional orientation. The second di2mensicr 
mersistS of autocratic, restrictive, soezall7y distance, 
mePoctive, and structured Saucerns OF "benay or Whocn aprear 
mo relate to the leader's task orientation. Senger (1971)! 
Suggests that these task and socio-emovioral orientations 
are related to two important dersonality variatles: tne 
Need for achievement and the need for affiliation. 

As can be seen in Table 2-6, a significant number 
of leadership studies have identified two critical dimensions 
of leader behavior. Although early researchers believed 
that task and socio-emotional patterns of benavior were 
Mutually exclusive leadership styles, more contemporary re- 
Search has shown that the leader can be high or low in coth 
dimensions (Hersey and Blanchard, 1972). Many early re- 
Searchers theorized that the leader will be most effective 


when he exhibits a high degree of ooth task-related and 
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TABLE 2-3 


LEADERSHIP SDIMENSIONS - OHIO STATE STUDIES 


Year Researchers Dimensions 
1948 Stogautl!"and Shartle Personnel considerations, com- 


munication, negotiation, eval- 
uation, insSpecvion, coordina- 
tion, sehedulinge, teennzcal, 
supervision, research, plan- 
Nias, DUDLEC relations, 


1950 Hemphill and Coons Preatern ze8lon, communi ecacsar, 
evaluation, integraticn, or- 
Sanizaw1on, deminagion , 
ina tlaslOrgsDreducss.0n sm- 
phasis, represenvaticn. 


£951 Hemphill, Seigel, Cons deraulon, ste ve sore. 
and Westie 


1956 Sood), Scotty and Writing, consulting, c 
Jaynes auien, Seneduline, Sure 
Dianning. 


#957 Hemphill and Coons Maintenance of e 
character, group inte 
Poet gales Or os 133 


Halpin and Winer Constderaavor, struc ure. 
1959 Stocdi it Conslderavtion, tersuasiveness, 
Impiuence, lave raccoon, Cor- 
Plict tesolucion, tolerance 


of uncertainty and freedom, 
role retention, initiating 
SeGUCGUre, PrOcuecsOnm wMpiasis, 
conceptual skill, represen- 
tation. 


1960 Halpin and Croft Consideration, aloofness, 
whpust;, producticr empnasis. 
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TABLE 2-4 


LEADERSHIP DIMENSIONS-UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN STUDIES 


year Researchers Dimensions 
1950 Katz Employee orientation, pro- 


duction Orientation. 


£951 Katz and Kahn mmployee orientation, gr 
relationshisos, closeness 
of Supervision, diererencz 


=LOM Of sSUce v2 sce. 


1958 Kahn Provide direct need savis- 
Taction, Modify emplovee 
goals, enadle goal achieve 
mens, Structure the vain @ 
goal attalnmen?. 

1960 Kahn ela Oriented, 2oal. set- 

ins, Planning, css 2en 
ores ited. 
Cartwright and Zander Group maintenance TFurnctions 


zoal achievemens. 


+ 


1961 Likert Joo centered, empl 


ovyee 
centered. 
1966 Bowers and Seashore support, interaction faci 
hawt ongivwork: 24ac. 131 savien; 


zsoal smphasis. 


2% 


= a 





Year 


755 


eo 57 
1958 


1961 


1962 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1969 


mo 7 1 


TABLE 2-5 


LEADERSHIP DIMENSIONS 


Researchers 


Secnu cz 


Fleishman 


Bales 


Flanagan 


Krech, Cruchi ied, 
and Ballachey 
Fiedler 

Blake and Mouton 


Etzioni 


Katz and Kahn 


Hersey and Blanchard 


Filley and House 


House 


SeeRMAVIGRAL: Lier Aur i 


Ze 


Dimensions 


Power orientation, versonnel 


Om Teme a o 26.1. 

Consideration, Sr tee. . 
Hask svectalazateon, scetal 
Sspeclaliga cro, 

rY . 1 sere Paes gun 
Administrative management, 
eecnrical; Supervise, 

s s ee be} 
Planning, Orearni tac onal? 7e- 
ae = s¢ . 7} 
SPOnsuoilrc,, persona. resoc 

moe.’ . ee eee 

SiOd dares 
fm oo * | *» med ate m4 -_ 
Task sSpeClaili2a ci0r; Nalnter 
ance svdeclalizaztion. 
iT “ we a Ae 7} 4S 

lean sae ie 
fon ae nn, ~~ =~ 
voncern fcr veodle, ccncern 


TOr reduc. on 
Imserumencal leadersnic ex 
Dressive leadership. 


InGererera On CaececusouS, 
Utliigins serma ll Ssusucuir= 
Supervision, ~ntreduction 
Sbeuccuzal Cneanse. sol 
making, concepdtual abil: 


$ 
te a 
ate 


* 
ty 


cay 


persuasive, 
faire, task directed. 


Democrat .c. 
laissez 


AURAOrI tartan Censyi0or, see 


portive ocehavior. 


DPasteumen cal, 
participative, 
orientation benavior. 


SUDLOr.; 


Sadeeac nievemen. 





H9O71 Jacobs Interpersonal skills, com- 
munication, bargaining, 
taming, work facili tation, 
individual ethics. 


B97 Hersey and Blanchard Task Behavior, relatvion- 
ship benavior. 
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Year 


1950 


1954 
Lea, 


1958 


1961 


1962 


1964 


1965 


1967 


nd (2 


TABLE 2-6 


BI-DIMBNSIONAL THEORIES OF LEADER BERAVIOR 


Researchers 


ha cz 


Halpin 


SCH sz 

Bales 

Likers 
Krech. crutch ied, 
and Ballachey 
Blake and Mouton 

Ge Ona 


Fiedler 


Hersey and Blanchard 
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Dimensions 


Produc t?0)) Crier .4 570, en 
ployee orientation. 


Structure. and ccrsideratue~. 


Power Orlentavion, SGersornne. 
Oren taal on, 


Task spéecializasion, sccial 
SUeClal {zag 


Job centered, employee 
cenvered. 


° + ° 


Tasks CeClado7a51.654.0ain- 
tenance svdecialization. 
CONCErSmsOr =2CdUC To”, (con 
cern for pdeorvle. 


nn - oe ee et Ae es 
Task Orientasecr, Sweataiion- 


Ship orien 7a amen. 


oe Ve 7 . ere mas a 
[ask Dera vaor, Yretes Onsite o 


benavior. 





socio-emotional behavior (Fleishman, 1957; Blake and Mouton, 
1964), however more recent studies have indicated that there 
appears to be no single all-purpose leadership style whicn 
will be effective in all situations (Fiedler, 1967; Hersey 
and Blanchard, 1972). 

3. Situational Theories 

In an attempt to develop more comprenensive persrec- 
tives of leadership effectiveness, More recent researcn has 
begun to focus upon situational factors, as weil as eader- 
ship behavior. These situational factors include leader and 
follower needs, motives, and exDectations, zZroud sc 7ruczure 
end tasks, and organizational cnaracteristics. A Summary oF 
major situational studies of leadersnip from tne late 1¢50's 
HO the present 1s provided in Table 2-7. 

Much of this siwtational résearcn Nas v2ocused “UeSr 
the needs and motives of the leaders followers. Exrand: 
upon earlier research by Maslow (1954) and Herzberg (1959), 
McGregor (1960) developed two theories of organizational 


leadership. Theory X, based upon traditional managemen< ard 


tent to organizational needs, and postulates what highly 
exeructured and directive behavior pavcterns will be tre most 
effective leadership style. Theory Y on the other hand, is 
based upon the assumption that people are motivated to work 
and desire responsibility, and postulates that particivavive 


and democratic patterns of behavior will be the most effective 


leadership style. Argyris (1961) and Likert (1961) have 
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Year 
1954 
1959 


1960 


1961 


1964 
1965 
1967 


1970 
ee 


DAS ls = 7 


SITUATIONAL SARPROACHES.1TO LEADERSHIP 


Researchers 
Maslow 

Herzberg 

Stoed iit 

Frencn and Raven 
Bass 

McGregor 

Vroom 


Bennis 


Likert 


Areyris 


Halpin and=Crer. 
Blau 
POruer and =kawler 


Fiedler 


Evans 


House 


Situational Pacers 

Leader and follower needs. 
Follower needs and motivation. 
Follower expectazions. 

Leader Lvower. 

Follower exrectations. 


FOlloWer “eeds ard meci ves: 


Ty a oy . Ca ot amet a 
Follower expectations and values. 


Followe> “eeds and cr 
orocesses. 


> 


Grous Siruee so anc siz. 
Leader status. 
OrgarizatiOnal Service are: 


Leader position tower, task 
Seructure. 


Follower perceptions. 


FOLlIOWer Secas and NOt2 vacrvon: 
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developed leadership theories whicn suggest that tne leader 
will be most effective when he develops and maintains sub- 
ordinate creativity and cooperation by allowing nis followers 
te participate in the dectston Maxing process and in dae 
d#eecrion Of group activity. 

Another group of Situational theories focuses upon 
the interaction between the leader and his subordinates. 
Stogdill's Expectancy-Reinforcement theory (1959) suggescs 
that the leader's efrectiveness is contingent upon the degree 
to which he initiates and maintains structure in follcwer 
interaction and expectation. Fiedler's Leas 7 Preterred Co- 
worker (LPC) theory (1964) suggests that three factcrs in 
interacting groups influence leader erfectiveness: resiticn 
power, task structure, and leader/follower interverscnal re- 
fations. Fiedler postulates what leaders who exhicit a "wre 
degree of socio-emotional orientation (nigh LPC) wili cotain 
more effective group performance in Situations wnricn impose 
moderate demands, and that leaders who exnioit a nizn deezrse 
en task Orientation (low TPC) will obtei= tore ezzccz ive 

group performance in situations whicn impose eitner nigh cr 
low demands. Evans' Path-Goal theory (1970) and Hcuse's 
Motivational theory (1971) suggest that the leader will be 
effective to the extent to whicn he can clarify his followers' 
Perceptions of the awards available to them, and in turn, 
Structure the path to the attainment of these rewards. 


Finally, several situational studies have focused 


upon the power associated with the leader's position. Blau 


A 





(1964) points out that the leader receives satisfaction from 
his position of status, and in return, the leader's followers 
receive satisfaction from affiliation with a pberson of high 
status. French and Raven (1959) identified five types cf 
leadership power: reward power, associated with the leader's 
ability to provide or withhold rewards to nis followers, 
coercive power, associated with the leader's ability to 
punish his followers, legitimate power, associated witn “he 
authority delegated to the leader, referent Dower, assoc: 
with the leader's "charisma," and expert Dower, associated 
witn the leader's knowledge and expertise. 
4, Dual Leadershinv Theories 

The“ tralt, Selaviora., and Sitaa cial asprcacces 
analyze leadership erfectiveness in relationsnid to the at- 
meibutes, leadership style, and situational facvzvors relaz 


a] 


me a Single leader within the =roup. Dual leadersni 
=) = 


1 


which emerged from research by Bales (195¢), Etzioni (1965), 
and Burke (1907), attempt to establish a relationshis »de- 
tween group effectiveness and the bcenavior of two leaders 
who have collective line authority over the group's memters. 
Senger (1971) suggests that the practice of dual leadership 
emerged as a consequence of the dichctomous demands wnich 
are imposed upon the leader. Task-related demands apDdear <o 
require that the leader pursue organizational gcals at th 
expense ofr subordinate needs for satisfaction and group co- 
hesion. Conversely, socio-emotional demands appdear ‘to re- 


quire that the leader emphasize subordinate satisfaction and 
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group cohesion at the expense of organizational goals. Oc- 


casionally, an individual possesses the capabilities %« 
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Botn leadership functions: (The "great. mar’ leader) nowever, 
more frequently, these dichotomous demands appear to be re- 
solved by dividing these functions between two memvers of 
a unit, with one member performing the task-related function 
and the other performing the socio-emotional function. 

Dual leadership has been found to an increasing ex- 
tent in both public and private sectors (Scnonterger, 1974). 
The Navy and the Army appear to nave adopted this concert 
of dual leadership to varying extent fee Une Sane, 
dual leadership is reflected in the relationsnip detween 
the platoon commander, who generally performs the socio- 
emational function, and the vlatoon sargent, whe generaily 
mBertorms the task related function (Sczioni, 1955). Wisenin 
the Navy, anecdotai evidence suggests that the ccemmanding 
officer generally performs the socio-emctionai Functicn, and 
the executive officer generally assumes the task-relacted 
function. In an unpublished study of Naval Gfficers whe 
Mad served in 312 separate commands during their careers, 
Benger (1971) found that in 187 (60 percent) of the command 
the task-related and soclio-emotional functions were divided 
between the commanding and executive officers. Within <nese 
187 commands so divided, the commanding officer assumed in 
Socio-emotional, and the executive officer the task-related 


munction, in 112 (37 percent) of the commands, and in the 


remaining 75 (23 percent) of the commands, the roles were 
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reversed. In the 125 commands in which these functions were 
not divided, the two officers both assumed the soclo-emotional 
role in 29 (9 percent) of the commands, and the commanding 
officer assumed both roles in 59 (19 percent) of tne commands. 
Etzioni (1965) suggests that task oriented groups will 
be most effective when the group contains both task-related 
and socio-emotional leaders who interact in mutual support. 
Etzionl indicates that when the soclo-emovional leader is 
missing, Member satisfaction and work-group conesion wili te 
low. Conversely, when the task-related leader is missing, 
group productivity will be low. Finally, in groups wnere 
the task-related and socioc-emotional leaders are in conflicc, 
both group productivity and member satisfaction will de 


reduced. 


eo. LPADERSHIP BREEPECTIVENESS STUDIES 

beadership ef-ectiveness Nas been siue eq From mary, c@it- 
ferent perspectives. Stogdill (1974) and Sass (19€¢) view 
leadership effectiveness in relationsnip to group ouvtuc, 
member satisfaction, and group conesion. Fiedler (1967) 
Views leadership effectiveness in relationship to zroup r 
muctivity, although he points out that group outpus is not 
eiulbely a function of the leader's skill; as uneavorable 
circumstances can create an “error variance" which may re- 
duce the relationship between the leader's behavior and “ask- 
group performance. Other behavioral researcn has measured 
leadership effectiveness in relationship to subordinate, peer 
group, or supervisor ratings (Halpin, 1954; Campbell, 1956; 


Piedler, 1965). 30 





A great many leadership studies nave measured leader- 
ship effectiveness in relationship to the leader's task- 
related and socio-emotional patterns of behavior. Industrial 
studies by Fleishman (1957) indicated that absenteeism, 
turnover, and grievances are negatively correlated witn 
leader consideration, and positively correlated witn leader 
structure. ReSearch in a variety of situations indicates 


that leaders are more effective when they exhibit a nigh 
degree of both socio-emotional and task-related cSenavior. 

House, Filley, and Kerr (1971) found that subordinate sact- 
isfaction correlated positively with both leader considera- 


milion and structure. Fleishman and Simmons (197°C) fourd =ha- 


leaders high in both consideration and Structure were ‘ne 
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most effective, while those leaders low 2: 
dimensions were the least effective. Several studies within 
the military have indicated thax 
when the leader is high in both task-related and socio- 
emotional dimensions. Ina study of air crew commanders, 
Halpin (1954) found subordinate satisfaction to te pesitively 
correlated with both leader consideration and structure. 
Stogdill (1974) reviewed 174 studies which measured 
leader effectiveness in relationship to the leader's task- 
related and socio-emotional patterns of bdenavior and 
mroductivity, satisfaction, and cohesion. The results of 
this review, which are summarized in Table 2-%, suggest vhat 
while both task and socially related leadership styles are 


likely to increase group preductivity and cohesion, task 
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TABLE 2-c 


SUMMARY OF STUDIES OF LEADERSHIP SFRECTIVEIESS 


Direction of Correl4=70n 


Dimensions Positive Zero Negasive 

Productivity 

Task-related behavior 7 26 7 

Soclo-emotional behavior fi fe 14 
Satisfaction 

Task-related behavior 14 . sa 

Socio-emotional voehavior Re Q = 
Cohesion 

Task related behavior Q “+ 3 

Socio-emotional behavior 20 5 G 


Source: Stogdill, 1974 
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orientation is the more important benavior with respect to 

group productivity, while social orientation is the more im- 

portant behavior with respect to group conesion. 

socio-emotional patterns of behavior appear likely to in- 

crease subordinate satisfaction, while task-related patterns 

of behavior appear likely to decrease Subordinate satisfacticn. 
Over the past three decades, leadersnip has been studied 

mrom Many perspectives. The tralt avproacnh Soctses uson 

the emergence of the leader in relationship *o his dhysical 


and psychological attributes. The dsehavioral axnvroach 
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focuses upon leadership effectiveness in relat: 
eeeroad range Of Situatlona: factors, inciuding leaqer style 
and position power, group structure, and fo 
eropectatlons. Finally, the dual teaders 25 avesoacn socuses 
upon leadership effectiveness in relationsnip to che teader- 
suo. Styles of two or more individuals who have collec 7. ve 
dine authority over a single ZroupD of subordinates. 

In spite of this vast wealth of researcn, we Find Zev 
Significant studies of leadership within the military ser- 
Vices. Within the Navy, Campbell's (1956) study of th 
teacership effectiveness of CO's and AO's in @ sudmarine 


Squadron appears to be the only major study of officer 


are 
ct 


leadership. In view of the early date of this researcn, 
would appear that the study of officer leadership within cth 
Navy hes been a relatively neglected area. 

Contemporary research suggests that leader benavior may 


be analyzed in relationship to two dimensions: a task-related 
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maa SOClO=-emMmotional dimension. “Moreover, recens research 


has indicated that groups are often led by two leaders; with 


one leader performing the socio-emotional function, and the 
other leader performing the task-related function. Anecdo 
evidence within the Navy indicates that the CO generally 
performs the socio-emotional function, while tne XO gen- 
erally performs the task-related function. Based uron 
these findings, the following hyvotheses were developed re- 
garding the leadership style, unit performance, and reven- 
ftom data collected in this stud7: 


1) Hypothesis number one: 
COs and 40°s will ditrer srans 


SCAG Sita eaAc ers. a> 
Styles, wit tie CO tend re «io Sernoyr, “ne soclc— 
emotional function, and the xO the task-reiated 
PUnC 6 rons 
Hypothesis ii: 
+ 


CO’s will tend to be nigher 
dimension (CS) th Soa 


Hypothesis 1.23 
KO's will tend to be Aigher i 
dimension eet) thaneee sco.) 


2) Hypothesis number ‘two: 
The task-related dimension will nave a significant 
correlation wivh unit verrormance, while the s 
emotional dimension will have a significant co 
bLOM With Unit rete on. 


Hypothesis 2.1: 
CT will have a significant positive correlation 
Whom Overall (OV1) ; personnel (PER), Supply (SUF) 
equipment (EQP) and training (TING) readiness. 


Hypothesis 2.2: 


XT will have a significant positive correlation with 


OV, © PEERY SUG. EOE, and Tic. 
Hypothesis 2.3: 


CS will have a significant positive correlation 
With retention (Rel). 
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Hypothesis 2.4: 
XS will have a significant poSitive correlation 
Win REL 


Hypothesis number three 

With respect to unit performance and retention, tre 
best possible combination of leadership styles will 
be when the CO and XO are high in both task-related 
and soclio-emotional dimensions. 
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Itt. MeReODO LOGY 


This chapter provides an overview of tne study, des- 
cribes the characteristics of the sample used, the methods 
of data collection, and the procedures for the statistical 


analysis of data collected. 


A. STUDY OVERVIEW 

The objectives of this study were to determine tne rre- 
dominant leadership styles of the firs* and second officers 
in command of naval units and to assess the relationshic 
between these styles and unit performance and retention. 


(Mhis study utilizes a “static correlation" desi 


ot 


¢— =a ¢ + 


Etcempts to discover over comparable Zroups any ess=rela tions 


between the behavior cf a given individual within 7 


J 

t 
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@.g., the leader) and the behavior cf the group as a wnols. 
This researcn deSign is Particularly apercvriate wnen there 
is assumed comparability between the 
and when the research is intended as an initial “siftin 
Procedure,” in which important relaticnshicts cetweer leader 
Dehavior and group effectiveness are to de isolated, with 
further research to be applied to these relationsnivs in 
Order to determine causality. 

The Navy 1s composed of many povulations cr communities. 
These communities include shore commands, aviation commands, 


Surface combatant, amphibious, and auxilliary commands, and 


Subsurface commands. This study focuses upon only one of 
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these populations - Naval surface combatants, a community 
which represents approximately 20 percent of the Navy's 
force manning level (Polmar, 1978). 

Numerous methods were available for collecting leader- 
ship style and unit performance data for this study. Leader- 
ship style may be assessed by a wide variety of leadership 
inventories which may be completed by the leader himself, 
or by the leader's peers, Superiors, or subordinates. 

Among these leadership inventories we find tne Leader =Fe- 


f 


havior Description Questionnaire (Hempnill, Seigle, ane 


Westie; 1951); the Leadersnip Opinion Questionnaire (Steishman, 


1957), the Managerial Grid (Blake and Mouton, 1°64), the 


Least Preferred Co-worker Scale (Fiedler, 1957) and tne Leader 


Effectivenss and Adaptability Description (Hersey and Blauchard, 


1972). Although research has shown that eacm of these inv 
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tories is a relatively accurate indicator of leadership style, 
Fleishman's Leadership Opinion Questionnaire (LCG) was cheser 
fOr this study, primarily vecause of Ets estabiisned re 
omit y, brevity, and simplicity. 

Finally, many indicators were availacle for assessing 
unit performance. These indicators include Naval Ferce 
status Reports, refresher and team training scores, medical 
and non-judicial punishment records, various readiness in- 
Spections, weapons firing exercises, snid qualification 
trials, squadron efficiency awards, and retention statistics. 
This study used Naval Force Status Reports (NAVFORSTATE) as 


a Measure of unit performance, and retention statistics as a 


Measure of crew Member satisfaction and morale. These 
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measures were Selected because they are relatively ob; 
well suited for quantitative analysis, and readily attainable. 
Data collection in this study was supported by the PERS 
62 Division of the Navy Manpower and Personnel Command 
(NMPC) and the PERS 6-1 Division of Commander, Naval Surface 
Forces, Pacific (COMNAVSURFPAC). Leadership style data were 
obtained by mailing two copies of Fleisnhman's Leadership 
PHinion Questionnaire to the first and second ocfZzicers in 
eommand of unitS within the Surface Force commun 
NWAVFORSTAT perzormance data were trovided dy the Fleet on- 
erations Readiness and Navy Command Support Center (CP-64). 
metention data were colléecked =rom Commander in Ercert Fac: 


MPleet (CINCPACPL?T) quarterly retention reports. 2c c=h NAVJSCRSTA 


“er Cn a 


ed 


and retention data were selected for a $1X mMontnH period in 
mnichn the first and second officers in cO@Mand of seacn urit 


had functioned as a “dual leadersnip" <“*e 
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Six months (September, 1973 to February, 1979). 


B®, SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 
1. Naval Units 

The inivial Samele in whis S judi wes cemecsed.. — 
mifty frigates (FF) and destroyers (DD) nemevorted at Naval 
Stations in San Diego and Pearl Harbor. This sample repre- 
SBents approximately 28 percent of the 179-surface combavant 
Mnits in the Navy, and approximately 37 percent of the 13¢ 
frigates and destroyers in the Navy (Polmar, 197¢). The 
Operational characteristics of units within the sample are 


@epicted in Table 3-1. As can be seen from this table, these 
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units are comparable in size, armament, operational char- 
Mmeverlstics, and complement. Of these firty unis, omity 
twenty were eventually used in the study. 
2. Dual Leadership Teams 
Each of the units within the sample are led by a 


"dual leadership” team consisting of a commander (CO) and 
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Pieutenant Commander (XO). The leadership roles and i 


of the CO and XO are clearly delineated in Navy directives. 
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The CO is tasked by these directives with the "responsitilivzy 
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for the safety, well being, and erficiency 
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mand...he shall exert every erfort tc maintain mis command 


she acccn- 
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in a state of maximum readiness for wa 
plishment of assigned missions" (Navy Regulations, 1974). 

mae XO 1s “primarily responsible, under tne CC. For whe or- 
ganization, Derformance of duty, and good order and ciscipline 
ef the entire command...as such, all orders issued cy <re 

XO will have the same effect as theugh issued ty the CO, ane 
Shall be obeyed accordingly by all memcvers of the command" 


(Standard Organization and Regulation Manual c2 the Navy, 


1974). 


C. DATA COLLECTION 
1. Performance Data 
rerformance data for units within the sample were 
based upon NAVFORSTAT reports and CINCPACFLT Quarterly Re- 
tention reports. The NAVFORSTAT reporting system allows 
unit commanding officers to provide both operational and 


administrative commanders with estimates of unit readiness 
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in various mission areas (OPNAVINST C3501.66A). These 


timates, or readiness ratings, are submi 


intervals, and whenever unit readiness in a speciric war 
fare area changes Significantly. These ratings are sca 


from one, corresponding to complete mission readiness, 


four, corresponding to complete mission degredation. 


NAVFORSTAT readiness ratings were ocotained for eacn uni 


within the sample for a six month period. These ratings 
were weighted in accordance with the length of time each 
unit had been at a particular readiness level; and based 
upon these weighted values, a single readiness mean was 
computed. This readiness mean was then rescaled Trom forvy, 
corresponding to complete mission readiness, to ten, cor- 
responding to complete mission degredaticn. Weighted means 
were computed in five readiness areas: 

I) -Overall. readiness (071): dar estzmace. of overaminetinit 
readiness reflecting readiness in various mission 
aneas 2MeCiINdine MobiiG/, an vi-alor war cere, 20 bieeu 
marine warfare, Surface warfare, and command and ccn 

2) ser eroonne Wemecadsnecs (PEP) umanmese tess Cre mieten 
readiness based upon a comparison of present manning 
level with wartime (M + 12) allowance. 

BI wSUDD ly readiness SUr): @n es .imac- or oni te sare 
readiness baSed udon a comrarison of supplies on hand 
with unit allowance. 

4) Equipment readiness (EQP): an estimate of unis equir- 
Ment readiness of Mission essential equirment with 
mission requirements. 

me Traimvine readiness (TNG)«s ane@estimactesor Unwe crai2- 


bigs readiness based upon a comparison of compleve 
training with typPe-commander training requirements 


Retention data for each unit within the sample 


obtained from CINCPACFLT’ Quarterly retention reports. 
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composite measure of unit retention was computed by consol- 
idating first term, second term, and career enlisted reven- 
tion statistics for a six month period. These data were then 
rescaled from 0, corresponding to 0% retention, to 99, cor- 
responding to 99% retention. 
2. Leadership Style Data 

Leadership style data were obtained through the use 

of Fleishman’s LO@, a self administering leadership inven- 


tory. The LOQ consists of forty likert scaled questions 


which measure two dimensions or leadership cenavior: ccn- 
Sideration and structure. Consideration reflects the leader's 


degree of socio-emotional emphasis. A nigh Score is indica- 
tive of close personal relationships between the leader ard 
his subordinates, while a low score is indicative of more 
G@istant, impersonal relationsnips. Structure reflects tre 
leader's degree of task-related emphasis. A nizn score in- 
dicates that the leader plays an active role in cocrdinating 


mad directing the Activities of his suvordiva ces, weeie 4 


}-+ 
(D 


low score indicates that the leader plays a less active ro 
in supervising group activities. 

Bach of the questions in the LOQ describde svecific 
aspects of leadership behavior. Twenty of the LO@’s questicns 
Measure the respondent's degree of socio-emotional empnasis, 
while the remaining twenty measure the respondent’s degree 
of task-related emphasis. Alternatives for eacn of the 
questions are scaled from 0 to 4. For each question, the 


respondent 1s asked to select an alternative which best 
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reflects the degree to which he feels that he should exhibit 
a specific aspect of leadership behavior. As there are 20 
questions in each dimension, the maximum possible score is 
80, however, scores generally range from 30 to 70. Re- 
search in a wide varlety of studies has indicated that these 
dimensions are independent, that is, the leader may be high 
in both dimensions, low in both dimensions, or Nigh in one 
dimension and low in the other (Fleishman, 1969). 

Findings in over twenty years of researcn nave in- 
aicated that the LOQ@,.1s well suited for a study of “nis Vyoe. 


First of all, research has shown that tne LO@ ranges in 


miternal consistency reliability from -62°<o .29, and in tesi- 


(28) 


retest reliability from .67 to .2@0. Moreover, tne nalo 
and social deSirability tendencles, common biases in inven- 


meorles of this type, has been Tound to be Minimal. Finali;, 


research has shown that LOQ scores are not related to resvtond- 


ent personality, verbal ability, or intelligence (Fleishman, 
1969). 

In Ths Study, 1% Was mecessary co medit jee ce LCe 
in order to more accurately assess the actual btenavior wnich 
CO's and XO's were utilizing in leading their officers 
and crew. The respondents were therefore asked to select an 
alternative for each question which best reflected the de- 
gree to which they actually exhibited a svdecific aspect of 
leadership behavior, rather than the degree to which they 


felt they should exhibit this behavior. 


oe, 





So. SSTATISTICAGCANALYS IS 
Stavistical analysis of .80Q, pDerzermance, and reten ion 


data was accomplished with the aid of tne statistical package 


rev 


for the social sciences (SPSS). Hypothesis 1 was teste 


‘os 
I 


by means of students' t-test. This test showed if the o 
served differences in the means for CO and XO leadership 
styles were due solely to sampling error, or to population 
differences, as well. The hypotheses (H1.1 and H1.2) to 
be tested correspond to the alternative (H1) forms of the 


following statistical nypotheses: 


Flee toee pee ary 
‘ae i 4h er re oe 
A a Cr = AD ar. : Cs eS 
Hat Oe eae ee tae oS = 4 


Mean values for CT, CS, XT, and XS were determined, and 
statistics were computed from these means and their cor- 
responding standard deviations. Based upon the statistic 
Tor each pair of sample means, sae was rej 
bad ted probability ror He Was less than .05. 

Hypotheses 2 and 3 were tested by Means oF “hree memcers 
of the closely inter-related family of muiti-variatve s<a- 
tistical techniques: canonical correlation, multiple 
regression, and bivariate correlation. 

Canonical correlation, a statistical tecnnique similar 
in many respects to both multiple regression and factor 
analysis, derives a linear combination for two sets of 


variables in such a way as to maximize the correlation bde- 


tween the two linear combinations. These pairs of linear 
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combinations are termed canonical variates, and the square 

Of tne amount of correlation bdDetween eacn pair of canon2cal 
variates is termed the eigenvalue. This value represents 

the amount of variance in one canonical variate which is 
accounted for by the other canonical variate. In this study, 
Gr. Cs, AT, and AS formed one set of imput varzvesles, and 
OVL, PER, SUP, EQP, TNG, and RET formed the other set. The 
relationship between these sets of variables is expressed 


by the formula: 


+ + oi ees eee + 4.C__ 
TOL t5CpER t3Ccup 4 EOP 5.20 G S RES 
= 9.P..+3,P.+38.P, 0-2/2 
0 CS 2 Ok 3 a5 “ cS 
where: 
Oe = weighting for NAVFORSTAT and retention variables 
(Nets ee. .) 
ae Webenting for LOUQ variables (N=1,2...} 
ae 6riterion Variables (@2e/b, ts.) 12.) 
ae = predictor variables (X=CT, cS... 
The relationship vetween CT, CS, and, XT, XS was an- 
alyzed by forming two sets of inout variables as Zolicws: 


Cm “ole len ° “ores 
where: 
a = weighting for XT and XS (N=1,2) 
Be =e welentine tor Cl and CS. (Neil ,2) 


Criterion Variable (%=xX7T, 4s) 


Predictor variable @=cr, CS) 
Multiple regression analysis derives a linear relation- 


Ship between a Single criterion variable and two or more 
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predictor variables. Multiple regression provides five 
values of importance to the researcher. The first value, 
multiple R, indicates the degree of correlation between 

the criterion variable and the linear combination of pre- 
dictor variables. The second value, B, indicates the ap- 
propriate coefficient for each of the oredictor variables 
in the linear regression equation. The third value, 

has the same role as B when all the measurements are standard- 
ized. Both B and {3 are proportional to the correlation 
between the criterion variable and eacn of the rvredictor 
variables, with all other criterion variables vartialled 
Oe (held constant). The: ourth value, €C, 1s  Gnétireerceck 
constant in the regression equation for unstandardized 
measurements. The final value, F, is a ratio whicn allows 
the statistical significance of the multiple R, and 3 or ® 
values to be determined. The following relationships were 


analyzed by means of multiple regression: 


CJ 


i.) OVin = BCT a B5CS a $347 = Paks a 
Ze) PER = 34 CT + B5CS oe 8 3XT + 2 4X5 = iS 


Be) SUP = 8,CT + 8,05 + 8,57 + ey xcef 


Cy 


4.) EQP = 8,CT + 8,CS + 83XT + 8,XS + C 
5.) TNG = 8,)CT + 8,CS + 8,XT + 8,X5 + C 


©) 


6.) RET = 8,CT + 8,C0S + 83XT + 384XS + 


7-) XT = 8,cCT + 8,085 + C 

oo) eaks = 84CT + 85CS + C 

where: 
= weightings for predictor variables (N=1,2...) 
= constant. 
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Finally, bivariate correlation provides a measure of the 
extent of the linear relationship between a Single predictor 
Pidweomotiele Criterion variable. Im this study, a matrix 
or correlations for all possible combinations of leadersnin 
style, unit performance, and retention was computed. These 


correlations were then individually tested for statistical 


Significance. 


| 
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LV 2m DESCREETION. OF wRINRINGS 


This chapter describes the results of the statistical 
analysis of LOQ, NAVFORSTAT, and retention data collected 
in the study. An LOQ was mailed to both the CO and XO of 
fifty combatant surface units. In thirty-four of these 
units, both the CO and XO completed and returned an LC@. OC 
these thirty-four units, only @Wenty of the CO's and « 
had functioned as a dual-deadership team for six months 
or longer. These leadersnip-style data were then compared 
with NAVFORSTAT and retention data for each crf the ‘twenty 
units. An overview of tne data for these twenty units is 


provided in Table 4-1. 


A. LEADERSHIP STYLES 
AS a Start, the means {0r €T;) CS, 40s Sha ~S were can 
pared with normative LOQ data (Table 4-2). This compariscn 
showed that the mean for CS (54.9) falls in the 00°" pDer- 
centile of the normative vsopulation. The mean ror CT 
48.6 th } “rn h 2 arcs 
43.6) falls in the 40 percentile. wnile the mean for XS 
: arial : : 
W50.7) falls in the 40 percentile. Fimally, the mean 
th : = 
for XT (47.1) falls in the 30 percentile. From this con- 
Parison it would appear that both the CO and XO are lower in 
the task-related dimension than civilian managers. The CO 
appears to be higher in the socio-emotional dimension than 


Civilian managers, while the XO appears to be lower in this 


dimension than civilian managers. 
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TABLE 4-1 


DATA OVERVIEW 


Unit CT CS maak XS OVL 


f! 48 51 58 50 30 
2 39 55 42 49 27 
3 oe 36 52 Ls 31 
4 Bs, 52 a7 58 20 
5 43 49 43 36 19 
6 BH, 52 53 49 22 
7 49 61 32 op. a7 
8 47 54 54 54 24 
2 52 69 Ay 62 23 
nO. 447 56 LO 53 26 
ial 51 60 65 50 33 
12. 59 55 46 Ls 32 
13. 49 66 50 56 24 
14. 44 60 44 58 24, 
5 45 De 45 56 25 
16 L6 50 43 53 16 
17 Si 17 48 43 26 
18. 60 Cs. nS 


19. 49 56 50 43 ez 


ro 


30.3 


OD 


3B) 





TABLE 4-2 


LOQ ANALYSIS 
Normative Data (N=3008) 


% tile Socio-emotional Task-related 
score Score 
(Consideration) (Structure) 
Very high oo (2 s 
98 69 66 
o¢ 63 ol 
95 65 O4+ 
90 62 50 
High 85 60 5¢ 
30 59 57 
(2 58 oS, 
69 Bi 54 
50 55 = Gs 5c 
Average 50 53 50 
40 51 -XS 4G - CT 
pe! 50 on a Yi 
25 48 45 
20 47 bu 
Low Ls 46 Te) 
10 Lu, 4 
2 42 Sie 
3 41 26 
Very low 2 40 34 
i 38 31 


Source: Fleishman, 1974 
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Although normative data were not available for Naval of- 
ficers, Fleishman (1969) has summarized LOQ data for a sample 
of 274 Naval officer candidates. The mean for the socio- 
emotional dimension (consideration) for these officer can- 
didates was 44.2, while the mean for the task-related di- 
mension (structure) was 55.4. If we compare these means 
Wit the means tor CT, Cseect. and AS, in this study, we 


find an interesting trend in the mean values for ‘the 


) 
iD 


leadership dimensions at different periods in a Naval of- 
freer’ s Career. At anvearly career beriod torr icer candteare) 
we find the mean for the task-related dimension to te rela- 
. 6 ama : : = -_ + } - —_— 
tively high (75° percentile), while she mean for the socic- 
emotional dimension is relatively low (10 


At a more senior period (X0), we find that the mean for 


- - 
‘whe 


the task-related dimension has decreased significantéay (30 
mercentile), while the mean for the Socio-emotional dimesi sx 
has increased significantly (40 percentile). 
aestill later career Meriod (CO), we find that the mean 

for the task-related dimension has remained approximately 


tn LJ . 7 per “7 . Ld 
the same (40° percentile), wnile the mean for the socic- 


emotional dimension has continued to increase eo per- 

Centile). Based upon these trends, we would predict that 
| a sample of Naval officers at the next level of seniorit,; 

would reflect an increasing mean for the socio-emotional 


dimension, and a relatively constant mean for the task-re- 


lated dimension. 


ope 











These differences may indicate that the leadersnip style 
of Naval officers tends to become more socially oriented, 
and less task oriented, as they Decome more senior. If we 
accept the premise that leadership style is relatively con- 
stant and enduring over time, the cnanges in the mean values 
for these leadership dimensions may be attributable to 
changes in the population of officers at eacn career Dericd, 
rather than changes in leadersnip behavior. 
in thepopulation of officers at different career Deriods 
may well be largely attributable «to the Navy's promction 
and screening system, It appears what.us2S Sy¥scem “FidGcers 
out" those officers with a high task-related orientation 
low socio-emotional orlentation, while it vromotes chose 
officers with a high soclo-emotional orientation and a med- 
ium task-related orientation. As a cconSequence, we find the 
mean for socio-emotional emphasis increasing over time, 42s 
midividuals low in this dimension are “2iltéred cuz.” Tor- 
versely, we find the mean for task-related emrnasis ds- 
creasing as individuals high in this dimension are "filtered 
Our.” 

One explanation for this finding is that the officer nig! 
in the socio-emotional dimension tends to estaclisn closer 
miverpersonal relations with his Slperiors than the task- 
directed, socially distant officer. As a result, there is 
a tendency for the socially oriented officer to be more 
highly regarded by his superiors than the socially distant 


officer. It appears logical to assume that the socially 


$2 





oriented officer is likely to receive better fitness re- 
ports and opportunities for advancement because he is nore 
highly regarded by his superiors than the socially-distan*% 
Ciiuecr. 

The relationship between CO and XO leadership styles 
was next analyzed by comparing the values for CS witn XS 
and the values for CT with XT for each unit (Tatle 4-1). 


In 8 (40%) of the units, tne CO was higner than th 


(D 
oN 
C ) 
}- 
fb 


both task=related and socic-semoticnal Gd tersices. Is 


(30%) of the units, the CO was higher in tne sccio-emceticon 


dimension, while the XG was hi 
Son. In 2 (10%) of the Units, the 4G. was bigner iav ene 
socio-emotional dimension, while the 7C was hizgner in tne 
task-related dimension. In 3 (15%) of the units. soth CC 
and XO were equal in the task-related dimension, with ‘tne 
CO higher in the socio-~emotional dimension of 2 of these 
units (10%), and the XO higher in tnis dimension in the re 
Maining unit (05%). Finally, both CO and XO were equal ir 
the socio-emotional dimension, with the X35 higher in tne 


fjack-related dimension in 1 (05%) of the units. 


Dirtreremess in thé mean values tor CS Sena ssotarnd Ciovesa 


XT were tested by means of Student's t-statistic (Table 4-3). 


This test showed that the mean for CS (54.5) was sizn 


my higher than the mean for XS (50:7). and that the mean for 


CT (48.6). does not differ-significantly from the mean for 
XT (47.1). These results partially support nypothesis 


number 1; that is, we may conclude in favor of nypovthesis 
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that CS is significantly greater than XS, while we cannot 
conclude in favor of hypothesis 1.2, that kT is significantly 
greater than CT. 

With respect to the dual leadership theory, it would 
appear that the CO either performs toth the socio-emotional 
and task-related functions (the “great man” leader), or 
the CO and XO divide these functions, with the CC generally: 
Performing the socio-emotional function, and the XC ver- 
forming the task-related Trunction. 

The results of the canonical, mMuiltitcle, anc ’sciveariace 2r- 
alyses are summarized in Table 4-4 through 4-65. Bivariate 
correlation fable 4-6) results show thas doth XT ard XS 
have a near zero correlation with TT (.06 and .c0& respective- 
Mm; and that XT hac a zero correlagion ween ©S. Wivevers c= 
Hess, we find a significant positive correlation setween cS 
and XS (.59). Finally, we find that CT has a near-zero ccr- 
metation with CS (;:02), and although “the correlation cetueer 
Mmimand XS abbears sSuSpicliouslyeear =rom zero (=.25), tris 
welue 1S NOt SlENificant Tor a sample of ‘Ghasi size. These 
latter findings appear to support Fleishman's claim thax 
the LOQ@ dimensions are independent. 

The results of the correlation analysis indicate thav 
there is little relationship between the CO's vwask orienta- 
tion and either the X0’s task or social orientation. More- 
Over, there appears to be little relationship between the 
CO's social and the X0O's task orientation. However, when 


the CO is high in the socio-emotional dimension, the XC is 


D> 
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TABLE 4-5 


MULTIPLE SREGheo olLON RESUsis 


Analysis Multiple R F DF Significance 
:. 65 2-7 475 = 

Variables OVL Ont cS AT KS 

B weights and C » 36 -.15 . 30 te 

Beta weights 44 -.02 46 40 3 

F 4.9 0) oe, coe 

Significance 205 - mel . 
Analysis Multiple R r De Significance 
e. .59 2.0 Dy Gales - 

Variables EER Ok oS Ae Ao 

B weights and C 38 fee A ae 

Beta weights 39 . 30 jt -.23 

F 3.4 20 20 sae 

Significance oS - - - 
Analysis Multiple R ig CF Significance 
3. 63 27 te = 

Variables SUP Gt oS AT cs 

B weights and C -.67 ae jou i 

Beta weights ~.05 a, 60 14 

F 507 je oie re, 

Significance - - .OL - 
Analysis Multiple R F DF Significance 
4, 

Variables EGP Cr CS Ks is 

B weights and C .39 eS 5 22 

Beta weights Go 26 pul JY 

F .07 SF 5.2 02 


Significance - - 8! - 
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Analysis Multiple R F 

5. Oe nd 
Cariables TNG cr 
B weights and C 720 
Beta weights Pig 
F iow 
Significance - 

Analysis Multiple R Y 

6. 65 aS 
Variables RET CT 
B weights and C mike 
Beta weights .09 
1g ed 
Significance = 

Analysis Multiple R F 

 . 06 04 
Variables AT cr 
B weights and C 50 
Beta weights .O6 
F 06 
Significance - 

Analysis Multiple R F 

8. 159 4. 53 
Variables gS cr 
B weights and © 43 
Beta weights - 00 
cE » O00 
Significance = 


DF 
4/15 


2717 


bts) 


Signis cance 
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me 0 er 
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TABLE 4-6 


BIVARTATE CORREUATION RESULTS 


Cita 0 502 gO 5 es 0 9 ee One 
cs $02 iO -.16 .59 -.07 Rie 
XT -05 -.16 1.0 -.26 48 mes 
1s .02 59 -.26 1.0 00% 20> 
Ovi .46 (=.07 348 =,09 1.0 53 


Pegs .41 16 6393 =,09 9 +53-04.0 

SUB) -.01 3.25 .52 14% 49 32 
EQP 09 p21 46 06 . 56 Dias 
fe GW ne 20s Od 100s 92 tc 


REE ee! if 67 OL 48 m6 nec 


Significance testing: 


N=20 

Correlation Significance 
MOO - .37 2 

»38 - .43 “05 

my = .55 .025 

.56 - .65 005 
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also likely to be high in this dimension. Apparently, the 
XO's degree of task-related emphasis is largely a function 
of his own leadership style, and the demands of nis position, 
rather than the leadership style of the CO. However, when 
the CO is high in the socio~emotional dimension, it appears 
that an environment is provided which encourages the XO to 


be high in this dimension as well. 


B. UNIT PERFORMANCE AND RETENTION 
Althouen no slenificant 41.05) canonical correlazions 

were found when all of the performance and retention vari- 
ables were analyzed simultaneously, a sl 
tion was found between CT, CS, “#T, and AS and CVL and RET 
when the remaining performance variables (FER, SUF 
and TNG) were omitted from the canonical equaticn. This 
eorrelation indicates that approximately 47% of tne variance 
mer unit OVE and RET is accounted fer oy CT, CS, al ardus 
The relative weightings for these variables indicate that 


mr (.59) iS the most significant fcredictor of CYL and “R=”. 
moOllowed closely by CS (.54), and CT (.52). %S (.25) ap- 
Pears to be the least significant predictor of soth OVE 

and RET. The finding of only one significant canonical cor- 
relation may be partially attributable to the fact that FER 
SUP, BQP, and TNG account for a relatively small Dortion 

of the variance in the canonical equation while degrees of 
freedom are taken for these variatdles. As a consequence, 
the Chi-square test will tend to indicate that the canonical 


correlation is not signficant when all performance variables 


are analyzed simultaneously. 
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When each of the performance and retention variables 
were regressed independently against the LOQ variables 
(Table 4-5); CT (.44) and XT (.46) were found to be signifi- 


cant predictors of OVL, CT (.39) was found to be a significant 


predictor of PER, XT (.60)was found to be a significant pre- 


dvecor of SUP, XT (.51) was folind, fo be a Sigricany ore- 
agiecor of POP, and CS (.52) was found to be a2 Stemaricant 
Predmetor of RET, NO Slgniftiean. prediezors were cid or 
the TNG variable. None of the multindie ®'s for these re- 
Secession equations were found to Ce Signazican’. “Aea*4, =22s 


finding may be attributable to the -act Grat oniy one cr 
two of the predictor variables accouné for a significant 


portion of the variance in the dependent variaole in eacn 


(D 
YW) 
O 
be, 
by 
iD 
(D 
! 
O 
=| 
«af 
8) 
a 
D 


regression equation, so that with degre 
for both Significant and non=saeelTicase wredieccr varlacies, 
the F test will tend to indicate that the muitisle ='s are 
met sisnificant. 

The bivariate ccrrelation analysis (Table 4-c) showed 
mat CT (.46) and xT (2.43) Were Seni fica cred citer of 
mr, CT’ (.41) was @ Signisicant Credic7o~ creran, A” (€.52) 
Mes 2 Sleniricant predicior Ofer, and chee oo7n Cs (.52) 
and XS (.48) were significant predictors o@ RET. Again, ne 


Significant predictors were found for the TNG variable. 


4 


Significant correlations between leadershix style and 
unit performance and retention are summarized in Table 4-7. 
These correlations consistently show that the task-related 


dimension is a significant predictor of unit performance, 
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and that unit performance is relatively independent of tne 
Socio-emotional dimension. Conversely, these correlations 
show that the socio-emotional dimension 1S an important pre- 
dictor of unit retention, and that unit retention is rela- 
tively independent of the task-related dimension. The 


a" 
~ 


task-related emphasis of the COQ and x0 appears to be 


O 


equal importance as a predictor of univ overall readiness. 
The task-related emphasis cof the CC is an imporvtant fre- 
dictor of unit personnel readiness, while the tasx-rela zed 
eilenacic Of the AO 26 an importarw ered ctor OF Unie cues, 
and equipment readiness. Although “he socio-emcotional em- 


Poasis Of bOtTH the ©€O and <0 15 ang2mpor saieacrod <.0r OL 


Ute retention, Lt would aepeeareceac cune CO is 2 Siem2- cancel; 


Mowe IMpOCrtant predictor of recention than tee “GO. Final, 
unit training readiness appears to te unrelated to either 
the task-related or soclio-emotional dimension. 

These results appear to provide var via. surcpert For 
hypothesis 2, that the task-related dimension will te 2 


SUsMitLCal. SPredleeor Of UNlt Deezeetancée Grd 12 cmsdc 


t 


socio-emotional dimension will be a significant predictor 

®f Unit retention. Although CT 1S a SieniTican tT Sred ie zor 
Oe! OVE and PER, and XT 1s 4 Slenificant prediczwor of OVE, 
SUP, and EQP, these two leadership dimensions are nov si 
Mificant predictors of all performance indicators as vostu- 
lated in hypotheses 2.1 and 2.2. On the other hand, we do 

imd that both CS and XS are significant predictors of RET, 


as postulated in hypotheses 2.3 and 2.4. 
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Continuing our analysis of the relationship between 
leadership style and unit performance and retention, we 
find higher correlations between leadership style and re- 
tention than leadership style and unit performance. Thnis 
finding may indicate that while there are many situational 
factors which Suppress the relationship between leadership 
and unit performance, there appear to be Fewer situational 
factors which suppress the relationship between leadership 
and unit retention. This finding may also bde vcarvially azt- 
meLbutable to the adiufferences in Weve CrsTAlr raviges and 
mewenulon Statistics a2sS Indicators. Wlo seme =x vers, 


WAVFORSTAT ratings are subject to Silas OY he Ueber commander 
J J 


(D 
(D 
© 
bt 


If these ratings are biased to reflect a greater degr 
unit readiness than has.actually deen attained, 1% follows 
that the correlations between leadershid style and univ 
performance may be reduced Significantly. Retention statis- 
tics on the other hand, are nighly oc 
blas-free. AS a conSequence, we may find nigher ccerrelaticn 


between unit retention and leadership style. 


ey 


As Significant correlations were fourd detween leader- 
shap style and performance and retention variables, it 
would appear that these indicators are influenced by leader- 
Ship effectiveness as measured by Fleishman's LCQ@. If the 
NAVFORSTAT ratings are indeed being diased, they wceuld ar- 
Pear to oe consistently biased by all units. Of the five 
NAVFORSTAT readiness ratings selected, only TNG was found 


to be independent of leadership style. One possible 
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explanation for this finding is that training readiness is 
integrally related to qualification for Squadron efficiency 
awards. In order to qualify for these awards, units may 
consistently report a higher degree of training readiness 
than has actually been attained. As a result, we may find 
that these consistently exaggerated training readiness 
ratings reflect a low correlation with leadership style. 


The results of the correlation analysis show *tnat che 


task-related emphasis or both the CO and “0 are slignificantl;, 
related to overall unit readiness. [nis findings ts logical 
when we consider that unlit mission readiness is svteciried 


in Navy directives as the primary resvonsibdility of bovth 
the CO and XO. The finding that the task-related empnasis 
of the CO 1s a significant Predictor of unit personnel 
readiness, while the task-related emphasis of the XO is 
a Sslgnificant predictor of supply and equipment readiness, 
1s consistent with the "MR. inside - MR. outside" relation- 
ship common among civilian executives. The CO aptears to 
utilize his position power to influence external agencies 
which will affect his unit's personnel manning level. The 
XO, on the other hand, appears to direct his effort towards 
Operational and administrative asvects of supply and equiv- 
ment which are internal to the command. 

Based upon these findings, we may conclude in faver 
of hypothesis 3, that is, the most effective combination 
of leadership styles with respect to unit performance and 


retention appears to be when both the CO and XO are nigh 
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in both the task-related and socio-emotional dimensions. 
The next most effective combination of leadership styles 
appears to be when the CO is high in both dimensions, and 
the XO 1s high in the task-related dimension and moderately 
high in the soclio-emotional dimension. The least effective 
combination appears to be when the CO and XO are low in 


both dimensions. 





V. CONCLUSION 


For thousands of years man has attempted to identify 
the attributes and behaviors which characterize effective 
Yeadership. The many definitions and concepts of leader- 
ship have created widespread diversity in the approaches 
to the study of leadership. Over the last three decades, 
leadership has been studied in relationship to the leaders' 
Physical and psychological traits, 25. Setar orsh2p “el Ena 
leader's behavior, in relationship to the needs of the 
leader's followers, and in relationship to a wide range of 
Siguational factors, A jist@nificant part of this researe> 
has indicated that leadershit tenavior may ve characterized 
by two dimensions: task and social orientation. <A wide 
variety of studies have shown that the task dimensicn nas 


a positive relationship with group productivity, while the 


satisfaction and cohesion. Despite this vast wealth of 
leadership research, we find relatively few studies of 
leader effectiveness within the Navy. In view of tne many 
leadership problems which face the Navy today, this research 
would appear to be of consideradie imtortance. 

This study attempts to provide empirical data which 
wiil show how and to what extent specific styles of leader- 
ship may maximize both unit performance and retention. The 
Study focuses upon a sample of twenty comparadle destroyers 


and frigates within the Pacific Fleet. lLeadership-style 
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data were collected from the CO and XO of these units by 
means of Fleishman's LO@, a self administering leadersnip 
inventory which measures two dimensions of leader benavior: 
consideration and structure. These leadership-style data 
were compared with two measures of unit effectiveness: 
NAVFORSTAT readiness ratings and retention statistics. 

These data were collected over a Six month pDeriod (Sevtemter, 
£973) to February, 1979) in Which the CO and™x0 ce eacr un 
had functioned as a "dual leadership" “team. Three nypotheses 
were developed regarding these data: (1) that the CC will 
tend to adopt the socio-emotional function, whiie the XC 


wile tend to adopt the task-related cunection, (2) 


| 
>) 
fa 
at 
{ 
) 
(D 


task-related dimension of voth the CO and XO wiil nave a 
Significant postive relationship with unit verrormance, and 
that the socio-emotional dimension or both the CC and XC 
wlll have &2 Significant podsicive relationse= 2 wise unitEt 
Beeouclen, and (3) that unit See rormeamce aiid res] to ona: 
be highest when tne CO and XO are nigh in both the task- 
related and socio~emotional dimensions. 

The results of this study partially support nyroctheses 
one and two, and fully support hypothesis three. These 
results indicate that the CO either tends to perform coth 
the task-related and socio-emotional functions (the " 
man" leader), or the CO and XO divide these functions, w 
the CO generally performing the socio-emotional function, 
and the XC performing the task-related function (dual leader- 


Ship). The results also indicate that the mean value 
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£6r the CO's Soclo=emotional dimension 1S Significantly 
greater than the mean value for the XO's socio-emotional 
dimension, while the mean values for the task-related 
dimension do not differ significantly between the CO and 

XO. When these means are compared with normative LO@ data, 
we find that CO's appear to be higher in the socio-emovional 
dimension, and lower in the task-related dimension than 
Civuliaw leaders; wiile 40's appear to be tower" nase 70 
dimensions than civilian leaders. 

When these means were compared with the mean LC@ sccres 
for a sample of Navy officer candidates, an interesvtin 
trend appeared to emerge. AS Naval officers advance in 
Seniority, the mean for the task-related dimension appDears 
to decrease to a point, and then level orf, while the socio- 
emotional dimension appears to increase steadily. These 
results may indicate that Naval officers tend to vdecome 
less task-directed and more socially orlented over time, 
or that the Navy's promotion system appears te "Zilter out" 
the task-oriented, socially distant officer. 

Further analysis indicated that the leadersnip styles 
of the CO and XO appear to exert the most influence uvon 
unit overall readiness and retention, while unit training 
readiness appears to be unrelated to the leadershiv style 
of either the CO or XO. The CO and XO appear to divide the 
task-related function in a Manner consistent with the 'MR. 


inside - MR. outside" relationship common in the civilian 


sector. We find that the task-related emphasis of both 
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the CO and XO is significantly related to overail unit 
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readiness, a finding consistent with their respon 
as delineated in Navy directives. Moreover, the CO apfears 
to direct his task-related emphasis towards the maintenance 
of unit personnel readiness ("Mr. outside"), while the XO 
directs his task-related emphasis towards tne maintenance 
of Unit supply and equipment readiness (’Mr. inside”). 
Finally, we find that the socio-emotional emphasis of tre 
CO, and to a lesser extent the XO, 1s pDOoSitively relazed 


TO Unit retention. lm View Mf Sine recent declsiceeLto —2- 
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elude unit retention as. a measur 


Man@ing Officers’ finess ~epee~es, this (dine 2S cae seule 1, 


encouraging. These results suggest that the unit rerrormance 
and retention are likely to be most effective wnen the CC 
and XO are high in both the task-related and scclo-emotienal 
dimensions. 

This study has potential implications for the Navy ie 


Several respects. First of ail, data relating to *tne effects 
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of specific styles of leadership upon unit verf 
retention may be utilized in leadersnipd training vrograms 
such as LMT and LMD. A better understanding of the implica- 
tions of leadership benavior may significantly imvtrove 
leadership at all levels within the Navy. Moreover, these 
data have potential application in prospective ccmmanding 
and executive officer schools. This training may well oro- 
Vide an opportunity for CO's and XO's to improve their units' 


Performance and retention by adopting specific leadership 


(28) 








behaviors In the future, an indication of an officer's 
task-related and socio-emotional orientation could be in- 
eluded in fitness report forms. This information would Se 
extremely useful for selection and screening boards. More- 
over, detailers could use this information to determin 
optimum combinations of prospective commanding and executive 
officers and to predict the probable outcomes of unit vder- 
formance and retention given a Specific combination of 7C 
and xO leadership styles. 

Although the results of this study are promising, the 
sample is relatively small. Additional researcn is needed 
beowidentity More Suecitically aseac vs o- leader tena or 
which will improve unit vderformance and retention, and “=o 
establish causal relationsnipvps between leadershino style and 
unLt performance and retertion. Susteermore, tollow-o7 
studies utilizing otner measures of leadershivo szyle, such 
as Fledler's LPC, as well as other measures oF Alt perzorn- 
ance and crew-member satisfaction and cohesion, nay reveal 
other important aspects of leadershivd effectiveness. Foliow- 
on research is also needed to determine tne relationships 
between leadership style and unit performance and retention 
within other communities in the Navy. Moreover, it would 
be of interest to comvare and contrast the leadershivd style 
of officers within different communities in the Navy. 
Finally, additional research regarding leadership within the 
the soviet military:would te of great importance. One might 


Suspect that the division of leadership within the soviet 
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military between an operational and political leader 
itself "dual leadership;" however, at the present time, 
there appear to be no empirical data whicn support this 
Premise. An understanding of the leadership practices of 
our potential enemies may well prove as important as an 


understanding of our own leadership. 


If the Navy is to remain a viable instrument of national 


defense, the study of leadershid must te a dimamic, on 


process. In closing, we would do well to te 


arin mind iae 

words of Admiral Arleigh Burke (1959): 

"No matter what the weapons of: the future may ce, no 

matter how they are employed in war or interna*ticnal 

diplomacy, Man Wall strik Ge <~ae messi mcertans 2c for 

in Naval operations. The need for good leadershic, 

therezvore, SS the Ceonctant ~actor, (and 15, cats 1c 

the officer”s ereatest O0coOrrun  t, 105 Service ZO 145 

country and to the cause cr Freedom TAtouEcnousz the 


WOt ld." 
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APPENDIX A 


FLEISHMAN'S LEADERSHIP OPINION QUESTIONNAIRE 


1. Put the welfare of your unit above the welfare of any 
Derson imei c. 


nN discussion WiGn toen. 


f° 


2. Give in to your subordinates 
3. Encourage after-duty work by persons of your unit. 
4%. Try out your own new ideas in the uni. 

5. Back up what persons under you do. 

S. Criticwwe poor word. 

7. Ask for more than the persons under you can accomplish. 
8. Refuse to compromise a point. 


©. IUMSGist tae persons Under you tTollow to@che Leagcer 
those standard routines nanded down to you. 


10. Help persons Under you wich their derscnal oroolens. 
11. Be slow to adopt new ideas. 


ie. ‘Geu Enecappreoval of Moersonstuncder Jou On 25 06rsaeL 
matters before going ahead. 


13. Resist changes in ways of doing things. 
14. Assign persons under you to particular tasks. 
15. Speak ina manner not to de questioned. 


16. Stress importance of being aread of Other unjts. 


i. (rile igze a ksoeecitic act rather than a particular 
member of your unit. 


18. Let the persons under you do their work the way they 
think 1sobes a. 


19. Do personal favors for persons under you. 
20. Emphasize meeting of deadlines. 


Zin Annelise thas you bewinformed on “decisions made vy 
persons under you. 


ree, 





22. Offer new approaches to problems. 

Sta treat all Demsons Under You asa 7ourvequa =. 

24. Be willing to make changes. 

25. Talk about how much should be done. 

26. Wait for Persons in your unit to push new ideas. 
2iem Rule with an aren hand: 

28. Reject suggestions for changes. 


29. Change the duties of persons under you without 73 
talking it over with them. 


30. -Deeide in detail what snallbetdore ands owet shal 


be done by the persons under you. 


3it~e see CO 10 that. persons under you are working up 
capacity. 


32. Stand up for persons under you, even though it makes 


you unpopular with athers. 


33. Put suggestions made by persons in the unit into 
Operation. 


34. Refuse to explain ymr action 


35. Ask for sacrifices from persons under you fer th 
Foed) of your entire Unit. 


36. Act without consulting persons under you. 
37. "Needle" persons under you for greater effort. 


38. Insist that everything be done your way. 


39. Encourage slow-working persons in your unit to work 


harder. 


40. Meet with the persons in your unit at certain regula 


scheduled times. 
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